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LIFE  AND  DEATH 

OF  THE 


VENERABLE  OLIVER  PLUNKET. 


&}OUR  years  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
I.,  that  is  to  say  in  1629,  Oliver  Plunket 
was  born  at  Loughcrew,  near  Oldcastle, 
^ in  the  County  Meath.  Those  who  have  read 
/ Ireland  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Plunket — another  little 
book  in  this  series — will  remember  how  within  the 
previous  forty  years  Munster  had  been  turned  into  a 
desolate  waste,  and  how,  more  recently  still,  Ulster 
had  been  confiscated  and  planted  with  English  and  Scottish 
settlers.  They  will  call  to  mind  the  many  enactments  against 
religion  which  are  recorded  there,  and  how  these  enactments 
having  been  enforced  only  fitfully  and  partially  under  Eliza- 
beth were,  on  the  introduction  of  English  Law  all  over  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  added  to  and  enforced  everywhere  as 
far  as  circumstances  permitted,  but  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  (1625), 
there  was  a lull  in  the  storm.  The  Catholics,  old  English 
and  native  Irish  alike,  began  to  practise  their  religion  openly. 
The  governing  class  in  Dublin  took  umbrage  at  this  and 
tried  to  stop  it  by  a military  raid  on  the  Franciscan  Church, 
Cook  Street,  where  they  profaned  the  Altar  and  arrested  the 
priest,  who,  however,  was  rescued  by  the  congregation. 
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When  we  say  that  it  was  in  this  year  (1629)  that  Oliver 
Plunket  first  saw  the  light  we  have  given  some  faint  notion 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  time.  He  was  of  noble  birth  ; 
the  Lords  Fingall,  Dunsany  and  Louth  (all  of  them  Plunkets) 
and  Lord  Roscommon  being  relatives  of  his.  Up  to  his 
sixteenth  year  his  education  was  in  the  hands  of  another 
relative,  Dr.  Patrick  Plunket,  Titular  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  Dublin,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and 
later  on  of  Meath.  We  read  of  this  learned  and  pious 
prelate  that  in  the  Cromwellian  time,  he  was  for  seven  years 
in  exile.  We  also  learn  that  at  a later  day  when  persecution 
was  still  rife,  he  returned  to  this  country  and  lived  and 
laboured  in  it  for  years  during  which  there  was  no  other 
bishop  in  Ireland. 

When  Oliver  was  fourteen  (1643),  Father  Scarampo  a 
priest  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri — an  order  to  which 
in  our  own  time,  Cardinal  Newman,  Father  Faber  and  so 
many  other  distinguished  clerics  have  belonged,  came  to 
Ireland  on  a mission  from  the  Pope.  He  acted  as  Nuncio 
to  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny,  but  declined  the  title  of 
Nuncio  which  the  Confederation  begged  the  Holy  Father 
to  confer  on  him.  In  his  stead,  the  new  Pope,  Innocent 
X.  sent  in  1645  a man  whose  name  is  still  gratefully 
remembered  in  Ireland.  This  was  the  illustrious  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Fermo,  Rinuccini,  whose  mission  failed, 
because,  having  identified  himself  with  the  native  Irish,  he 
could  not  induce  the  great  Anglo-Irish  Catholic  Lords  to 
adopt  the  same  policy.  Dissension  artfully  fomented  by  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  in  the  interest  of  the  English  Parliament 
dissipated  the  Confederation  like  a mist. 

When  Father  Scarampo  left  Ireland  for  Rome  in  1645, 
he  took  five  young  ecclesiastical  students  with  him. 
One  of  these  was  Oliver  Plunket.  Those  were  not  the  days 
of  railroads  or  even  of  mail  coaches.  Travelling  in  one’s  own 
country  was  a serious  business,  and  travelling  abroad  was  so 
dangerous  that  persons  of  ample  means  and  exalted  rank,  or 
persons  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  their  calling  alone 
attempted  it.  It  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  circumstances 
when  we  say  that  Father  Scarampo  and  his  young  levites 
were  pursued  by  pirates  in  the  English  Channel  and  escaped 
them  only  to  fall,  while  travelling  through  Flanders,  into  the 
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hands  of  bandits , from  whom  they  had  to  be  ransomed  by 
the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money. 

In  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Oliver  Plunket  was  without  resources. 
His  noble  relatives  had  been  deprived  of  all  their  property 
in  the  recent  confiscations,  though  they  recovered  some  of 
it  afterwards — so  that  it  was  to  Father  Scarampo  he  was 
indebted  for  his  support  at  college  for  some  years.  The 
Irish  College  in  Rome  had  been  only  eighteen  years  in 
existence  when  Oliver  entered  it.  It  had  been  erected  by 
Cardinal  Ludovisi  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  learned  Irish 
Franciscan,  Father  Luke  Wadding.  The  Cardinal,  who  was 
the  protector  of  Ireland  at  the  Roman  Court,  had  died, 
leaving  by  will  a house,  the  vineyard  of  Castel  Gondolfo 
and  1,000  scudi  a year  for  the  support  of  this  college.  For 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  date  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty able  to  support  eight  students  ! In  Oliver’s  day  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers — those  masters  of 
higher  education  clerical  and  lay,  who  in  their  time  have  had 
eighty  universities  under  their  care.  Small  as  was  the  number 
of  students,  this  one  college  sent  forth  so  many  learned  and 
apostolic  men  who  were  afterwards  ornaments  of  the  Irish 
Episcopate,  that  it  was  called  in  Rome  the  Seminary  of 
Bishops.  From  1646  to  1654  Oliver  pursued  in  this  Insti- 
tution the  study  of  Mathematics,  Philosophy  and  Theology. 
Afterwards  in  the  halls  of  the  Roman  University,  called  the 
Sapienza,  he  attended  the  lectures  on  Canon  Law,  delivered 
by  the  celebrated  Mariscotti — the  most  learned  Jurisconsult 
of  that  age.  In  1654  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  by  the 
rule  of  the  Irish  College,  he  was,  if  not  exempted,  required 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Ireland.  For  a priest  to  get  into  this 
country  was  then  well  nigh  impossible.  Oliver  placed  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  left 
him  to  decide  whether  he  should  be  exempted  or  not.* 
He  was  exempted,  and  enabled  to  spend  some  time  longer 
in  Rome  in  preparation  for  his  dangerous  mission. 

It  will  be  remembered,  Cromwell  had  passed  the  plough- 

* The  students’  oath  contained  the  clause:  “Nisi  Praepositus 
Generalis  Societatis  Jesu  pro  tempore  differendum  id  in  Domino 
judicaverit.” 
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share  over  Ireland  only  four  years  previously.  All  her 
Catholic  soldiers  had  left  the  country  to  take  service  abroad, 
and  their  wives  and  children  had  been  exported  to  the 
Barbadoes  or  other  West  Indian  Islands  and  sold  as  slaves. 
Famine  and  pestilence  had  decimated  the  people ; Cromwell 
had  banished  the  survivors  across  the  Shannon.  The 
bishops  were  martyred  or  lived  in  exile,  and  such  priests  as 
remained  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  went  about  in  all 
kinds  of  disguises,  as  carters,  as  fops  with  gilt-hilted  swords, 
by  their  sides,  and  in  other  characters  as  unlike  their  real 
one  as  could  be  imagined.  In  1650  Parliament — the  Irish 
Parliament — ordered  all  papists  out  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
and  decreed  that  “ for  the  Jesuits,  priests,  friars,  monks, 
nuns,  ^20  will  be  given  to  anyone  that  can  bring  certain 
intelligence  where  any  of  them  are  : and  whosoever  doth 
harbour  or  conceal  any  one  of  them  is  to  forfeit  life  and 
estate”  But  soon  the  citizens  of  Dublin  had  other  con- 
cerns to  think  of.  The  plague  came  and  swept  off  six- 
teen thousand,  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  city  within 
a very  few  months.  In  1656  a proclamation  was  issued 
ordering  all  Irish  and  papists  to  withdraw  to  a distance  of 
two  miles  from  all  walled  towns  and  garrisons.  To  disobey 
this  order  to  “transplant”  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
death.  For  instance,  a'  Mr.  Edward  Hetherington  of  Kil- 
nemanagh,  having  been  tried  by  a Court  Martial  held  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  was  sentenced  and  “duly 
hanged  with  placards  on  his  breast  and  back  £ for  not  trans- 
planting.’ ” It  will  occasion  little  surprise  therefore  to  read 
that  in  a letter  to  the  Holy  See,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Dublin  declared  in  1657  that  “there  were  not  in  the  whole 
diocese  of  Dublin  Catholics  enough  to  form  three  parishes 
(3,000  !).  Such  priests  as  were  caught  and  not  killed,  were 
imprisoned,  beaten  with  cudgels  and  flung  on  board  departing 
vessels  to  get  them  out  of  the  country.  The  celebrated 
Jesuit,  Father  Henry  Fitzsimon,  then  80  years  of  age,  had 
to  flee  from  Dublin  along  with  the  other  Catholics  and  seek 
safety  in  the  mountainous  districts.  He  passed  the  entire 
winter  in  a bog  to  escape  the  Puritan  Cavalry.  His  cabin 
being  only  half  roofed  he  was  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
His  bed  was  of  straw,  wet  from  above  with  the  rain  and 
from  below  with  the  water  of  the  bog.  Yet  the  good  priest 
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was  ever  joyous  and  intent  only  on  consoling  those  who 
were  sharers  in  his  sufferings.  The  children  he  instructed 
in  the  Catechism,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  he  administered 
to  all  who  approached.  Worn  out  with  sickness,  he  was 
taken  to  Kilkenny  or  Waterford,  where  he  soon  expired 
full  of  merits  as  of  years. 

It  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  Oliver,  now 
Father,  Plunket  was  kept  back  from  the  Irish  Mission  and 
detained  some  years  longer  in  Rome.  For  three  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  priestly 
functions  in  the  Oratorian  Church  of  S.  Girolamo  della 
Carita.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ^1657)  his  learning  pro- 
cured for  him  an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  a position  which  he  held 
for  twelve  years.  He  was  frequently  during  this  time  em- 
ployed as  Consultor  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index 
and  of  other  Congregations. 

One  of  the  Oratorian  fathers,  Marangoni,  with  whom  he 
lived  at  S.  Girolamo,  has  left  us  a picture  of  Dr.  Plunket’s 
life  in  Rome  : — 

“ It  is  incredible  with  what  zeal  he  burned  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
In  the  house  (S.  Girolamo)  itself,  and  in  the  city  he  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  devout  exercises  ; frequently  did  he  visit  the  sanctuaries  steeped 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs,  and  he  ardently  sighed  for  the 
opportunity  of  sacrificing  himself  for  the  salvation  of  his  countrymen. 
He  moreover  frequented  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  and  employed  him- 
self even  in  the  most  abject  ministrations  serving  the  poor  infirm  to  the 
edification  and  wonder  of  the  very  officials  and  assistants  of  that  place.” 

On  one  occasion  while  he  was  visiting  this  hospital  a 
Polish  priest  with  a reputation  for  sanctity  foretold  his  future 
martyrdom. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1 668  there  were  only  two  Catholic 
Bishops  in  Ireland  : Dr.  Patrick  Plunket  of  Ardagh  and 
Dr.  Owen  MacSweeny  of  Kilmore — the  latter  incapacitated 
through  infirmities  of  body  and  mind.  The  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Dr.  Edward  O’Reilly,  was  in  exile,  so  too  were 
many  others,  among  them  the  heroic  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Dr. 
Nicholas  French. 

Consequently  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
regarded  as  an  organised  body,  was  now  desperate.  Com- 
munication between  Ireland  and  Rome  was  becoming  so 


difficult  that  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  it  would  entirely 
cease.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Dr.  Oliver  Plunket’s  works 
was  the  knitting  together  more  closely  than  ever  of  Ireland 
and  the  Holy  See.  Four  vacant  Sees  were  filled  in  January, 
1669 — Dublin,  Cashel,  Tuam,  and  Ossory.  The  four  new 
Prelates  at  once  nominated  Dr.  Oliver  Plunket  their  agent 
at  Rome.  In  this  capacity  he  won  the  attention  and  the 
kindly  sympathy  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Curia  for  Irish  interests  ; kept  the  Holy  See  well  informed, 
and  procured  for  the  Bishops  such  faculties  as  they  required 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  that  troubled  time.  For 
instance,  how  (without  a dispensation)  could  the  Holy  Oils 
be  consecrated  unless  the  Bishop  had  five  assistant  priests 
in  attendance  ? Again,  the  nuncio,  Rinuccini,  had  punished 
the  defection  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  by  excommunicating 
them.  Who,  in  Ireland,  could  absolve  from  the  last  censure 
of  a Papal  legate  ? 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
endeavoured  to  sow  dissension  among  the  Catholic  party  as 
he  had  so  successfully  done  in  the  days  of  the  Confederation 
of  Kilkenny.  Accordingly,  he  connived  at  a meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy  held  in  Dublin  in  1666.  Even  the  Primate, 
Edward  O’Reilly,  who  had  been  nine  years  in  exile,  was 
permitted  to  attend.  At  this  meeting  was  produced  an 
address  to  the  King — a Declaration  of  loyalty  and  a petition 
for  relief  from  persecution.  In  history  it  is  known  as  the  Irish 
Remonstrance.  It  had  been  drawn  up  by  a wayward 
Franciscan  Friar  named  Peter  Walsh — the  man  on  whose 
information  the  Primate  had  been  seized  and  sent  into  exile. 
Walsh  was  the  personal  friend  of  Ormond,  whose  work  in  sow- 
ing a schism — avowed  by  Ormond  himself  in  his  letters  which 
we  still  have — Walsh  had  done  before.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  to  find  that  this  effusively  loyal  Remonstrance 
contained  expressions  derogatory  to  the  Holy  See,  and  very 
un-Catholic,  both  in  tone  and  meaning.  Ormond  held  out 
promises  to  those  Bishops  who  would  sign  this  precious 
address.  The  assembled  dignitaries,  however,  rejected  it, 
and  drafted  another  no  less  loyal,  but  less  susceptible  of  an 
Anti-papal  meaning.  Ormond  refused  to  accept  the  new 
address,  sent  the  Primate,  Dr.  O’Reilly,  a prisoner  to 
London,  whence  he  was  hurried  into  banishment  abroad. 
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He  died  in  Paris  in  1669,  and  his  successor  in  the  primacy 
was  Dr.  Oliver  Plunket.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  Dr. 
Plunket  was  enabled  to  strengthen  the  bond  which  linked 
Ireland  with  Rome — the  centre  of  truth  and  unity. 

There  was  so  much  confusion  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Province  of  Armagh  at  this  time,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  an  Archbishop  who  would  brave  all  dangers  and 
live  in  his  diocese.  Dr.  Talbot,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  who  was  a cousin  of 
Dr.  Plunket,  recommended  three  clergymen  for  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  position.  Other  nominations  followed. 
But  the  Holy  Father,  Clement  IX.  said  : — “ Why  stay  to 
consider  the  imperfectly  known  merits  of  others,  whilst  we 
have  here  in  Rome  a native  of  that  Island  whose  merits  are 
known  to  us  all,  and  whose  labours  in  this  city  have  already 
added  so  many  wreaths  to  the  peerless  glory  of  the  Island 
of  Saints.  Let  Oliver  Plunket  be  Archbishop  of  Armagh.” 
Bulls,  for  his  consecration,  were  sent  to  the  Nuncio  at 
Brussels.  Dr.  Plunket  followed,  and  reached  that  city  after 
a journey  of  two  months.  On  20th  November,  1669,  the 
Consecration  took  place  in  Ghent,  the  Bishop  of  which 
city  was  the  consecrating  Prelate ; Dr.  French,  the  illus- 
trious exile,  being  one  of  the  assistant  Bishops.  Though,  so 
recently  as  1666,  Ormond  had  been  able  to  send  Bishops 
into  exile,  a change  had  come  with  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.  The  Queen  was  a Catholic,  and  the  King  was  suspec- 
ted of  being  one  too.  There  resulted  from  this  a state  of 
things  which  was  not  connivance  exactly,  but  merely  an 
occasional  non-enforcement  of  the  law.  Bishops  and 
Vicars- Apostolic  and  Vicars-General  were  appointed  and 
took  up  their  respective  residences,  and  the  Government,  in 
some  sort,  assented  to  those  appointments  and  knew  who 
held  them,  and  though  they  did  not  favour  them,  on  many 
occasions  a liberal-minded  Viceroy  was  conciliated  and  did 
them  the  kindness  of  ignoring  the  laws  against  them. 

Cornelius  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,had  just  died,  leaving 
his  book,  the  “Augustinus,”  behind  him,  which  as  a dutiful  t 
son  of  the  Church  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  See.  A pestilent  legacy  it  was  to  humanity,  for  from 
it  sprang  that  form  of  religious  error  called  Jansenism 
which  did  so  much  mischief  to  France  and  some  neigh- 
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bouring  countries  We  have  no  space  here  to  do  more  than 
point  out  that  the  practical  error  of  Jansenism  lay  in  its 
exaggeration  of  a truth,  viz.,  that  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church — the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  particular — are  super- 
eminently holy.  Jansenists  inferred  from  this  that  mortal 
man  could  never  hope  to  be  in  a condition  entitling  him  to 
approach  these  means  of  grace.  They  accordingly  stayed 
away  from  them  until  they  were  holy  enough.  Some  ab- 
stained for  20  years,  and  some  deluded  men  waited  until 
they  were  on  their  death  beds  before  receiving  Holy  Com- 
munion. With  these  errors  were  united  a denial  of  the 
supreme  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a practical  assertion 
of  the  independence  of  the  French  or  Gallican  Church. 

The  clergy  of  Ireland  being  almost  wholly  educated 
abroad  it  became  a pressing  duty  of  the  Irish  Bishops  to 
see  that  they  imported  none  of  the  virus  of  Jansenism. 
Unbroken  and  incessant  communication  with  Rome  was 
the  human  means  by  which  that  calamity  worse  than  a dozen 
Cromwells  was  warded  off  from  Ireland — and  this  was  the 
great  work  of  the  new  Primate.  Jansenism  never  got  a 
footing  in  Ireland,  though  through  the  machinations  of 
Peter  Walsh,  Gallican  principles  temporarily  caused  the  be- 
ginnings of  a small  schism. 

A few  days  after  his  consecration  Dr.  Plunket  proceeded 
to  London  where  in  consequence  of  his  noble  birth,  he  had 
many  friends  and  relatives  about  the  Royal  Court.  The 
Queen’s  Grand  Almoner,  Father  Howard,  afterwards 
Cardinal  Norfolk,  lodged  him  secretly  in  the  Royal  Palace 
for  ten  days. 

In  March,  1670,  the  Primate  arrived  in  Ireland.  In  six 
weeks  he  had  held  two  Synods  and  two  ordinations,  and 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  more  than 
10,000  persons  ! This  had  to  be  done  secretly,  for  only  a 
month  or  two  previously,  word  had  been  sent  to  the  Irish 
Government  that  two  persons  had 

“ Been  sent  from  Rome  and  were  lurking  in  this  country  to  do  mis- 
chief. One  is  Signor  Agretti  an  Italian  employed  by  the  College  of 
Propaganda,  the  other  is  Plunket,  a member  of  the  same  College,  and 
designated  titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  If  you  can  dexterously  find 
them  out  and  apprehend  them,  ’twill  be  an  acceptable  service.” 

While  this  search  after  him  was  being  prosecuted,  Dr. 
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Plunket,  then  forty-one  years  of  age,  was  going  about  in  a 
cocked  hat,  a wig  and  a military  uniform,  with  a sword  by  his 
side,  and  answering  to  the  name  of  Captain  Brown  ! Lord 
Roberts  was  the  Viceroy  at  this  time.  He  was  succeeded 
in  May,  1670,  by  Lord  Berkeley.  This  nobleman,  whose 
name  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered,  permitted 
ecclesiastics  to  appear  in  public  and  to  exercise  their 
functions  without  molestation,  and  even  countenanced  and 
aided  Dr.  Plunket  in  establishing  Catholic  schools.  But 
the  Puritan  ascendency  element,  always  powerful  among 
the  governing  class  in  Ireland,  undermined  Lord  Berkeley 
by  calumny  and  intrigue  and  procured  his  removal  within 
two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  who, 
driven  by  the  same  Puritan  faction,  enforced  the  law  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Bishops  contemplated  flight  from 
the  country.  But  Dr.  Plunket  counselled  them  to  remain 
and  conceal  themselves  till  the  storm  should  pass,  and  if 
necessary  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  flocks.  This 
storm  did  pass  after  a while,  but  in  the  interval  Dr. 
Plunket  and  others  suffered  great  hardship  and  privation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ulster  plantation,  almost  sixty  years 
before  the  date  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  many  of  the 
expelled  natives  who  took  to  the  woods,  formed  themselves 
into  bands  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  planters  and  re- 
covering their  own  possessions.  These  were  called  Tories 
and  were  proclaimed  outlaws  by  the  Government.  With 
these  associated  themselves  all  lawbreakers  and  fugitives 
from  justice,  so  that  by  Dr.  Plunket’s  time  these  bands  of 
Tories  had  become  a terror  to  all  parties  for  they  levied 
blackmail  on  all  alike.  The  holy  Primate  like  another  St. 
John,  went  in  person  to  the  haunts  of  these  unfortunate  but 
misguided  men,  and  persuaded  their  leaders  to  change  their 
way  of  life.  They  listened  to  him  with  respect  and  gave 
him  their  promise  of  amendment.  He  hastened  to  Dublin, 
saw  Lord  Berkeley,  and  never  ceased  his  pleadings  till  he 
brought  away  with  him  a pardon  for  all  who  would  submit. 
Many  of  the  leaders  he  himself  put  on  board  vessels  going 
to  France  where  they  soon  made  their  names  illustrious  in 
the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  those  penal  days  Mass  was  celebrated  mostly  in  private 
houses,  and  Confirmation  was  often  administered  under  the 
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blue  sky.  With  a little  oaten  bread  for  his  stock  of  food 
this  holy  prelate  would  set  out  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
Irish  among  the  mountains  and  the  solitudes.  In  four  years 
he  Confirmed  48,655  in  this  way  ! 

Among  the  many  grievances  of  the  Catholics  was  that 
grinding  tyranny  which  compelled  them  to  pay  the  Protes- 
tant Clergy  for  duties  which  they  did  not,  and  in  some 
cases  of  course  could  not,  perform.  Here  is  a quotation 
from  the  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  which 
tells  nearly  the  whole  story  : — 

i(  In  Connaught  and  elsewhere,  sixpence  per  annum  of  every  couple 
is  paid  (to  the  Protestant  Rector)  for  Holy  Water  Clerk  ; of  every  man 
that  dies,  a multue,  by  the  name  of  anointing  money  ; from  a poor  man 
that  has  but  one  cow  they  take  that  one  cow  for  mortuary  ; from  one 
that  is  better  able,  his  best  garment  for  mortuary.  If  a woman,  her 
best  garment  for  mortuary,  and  a gallon  of  drink  for  every  brewing  by 
the  name  of  Mary-gallons  ; for  every  beef  that  is  killed  for  the  funeral 
of  any  man,  the  hide  and  tallow,  and  they  challenge  a quarter  besides  ; 
fourpence  or  sixpence  per  annum  from  every  parishioner  for  soul  money; 
a ridge  of  winter  corn  and  a ridge  of  oats  for  every  plough  by  the  name 
of  St.  Patrick’s  ridges  ; for  portion-canons , the  tenth  part  of  the  goods 
after  debts  paid.” 

The  House  of  Commons  Journal  adds,  “ these  exorbi- 
tant and  barbarous  exactions  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  were 
levied  especially  on  the  poorer  sort.” 

The  condition  of  things  in  1673  a few  months  after  Essex 
displaced  Berkeley,  may  be  gathered  from  these  extracts 
from  a letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Plunket  to  the  Propaganda  : 

“ Matters  here  have  been  very  severe,  the  more  so  as  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  is  at  hand — 7th  January  next,  so  that  I am  in  concealment 
and  Dr.  Brennan  (Bishop  of  Waterford)  is  with  me.  The  lay  Catholics 
are  so  much  afraid  of  losing  their  property  that  no  one  with  anything  to 
lose  will  give  refuge  to  either  Bishop  or  regular,  and  although  the 
regular  clergy  have  some  connivance  to  remain,  yet  the  Catholics  dread 
almost  to  admit  them  to  say  Mass  in  their  houses.  The  Priests  give 
nothing  to  the  Bishops ; I sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  procure  even 
oaten  bread,  and  the  house  Dr.  Brennan  and  I are  in  is  of  straw  and 
covered  or  thatched  in  such  a manner  that  from  our  bed  we  may  see  the 
stars,  and  at  the  head  of  our  bed  every  slightest  shower  refreshes  us, 
but  we  are  resolved  rather  to  die  from  hunger  and  cold  than  to  abandon 
our  flocks.” 

It  had  always,  even  in  the  most  trying  times,  been  held  by 
the  most  reflecting  and  acutest  minds  in  Ireland  that  if  our 
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people  were  not  always  to  be  helots,  or  were  ever  again  to 
hold  up  their  heads  and  claim  to  be  a great  nation,  Higher 
Catholic  Education  was  a prime  necessity  for  Irishmen. 
University  education  had  been  attempted  secretly  in 
Dublin,  and  a little  more  openly  in  Waterford  at  about  the 
time  of  Dr.  Plunket’s  birth.  Later  still,  Owen  Roe  had 
decreed  the  establishment  of  four  colleges  in  Ulster,  and 
had  marked  out  the  sites.  A Jesuit  Father,  James  Ford, 
had  more  recently  still,  in  the  height  of  the  Cromwellian  fury, 
retired  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  a bog,  picked  out  a spot 
of  some  size  where  the  ground  was  firm,  built  a hut  upon 
it,  and  set  up  a house  of  Higher  Studies.  His  pupils 
were  many  and  they  lived  in  huts  built  by  themselves 
around  the  parent  house. 

Within  four  months  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Plunket 
founded  a Jesuit  College  in  Drogheda.  It  was  so  successful 
that  many  Protestant  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  to  it.  Lord 
Berkeley  not  only  connived  at  this  violation  of  the  law,  but 
even  assisted  the  Primate  with  funds.  This  official  aid  soon 
ceased,  but  the  College  was  sustained  by  the  holy  Primate 
at  the  cost  of  incredible  personal  sacrifices.  He  dressed 
meanly,  fared  poorly,  and  kept  only  one  servant.  By  de- 
priving himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  incessantly 
begging  from  the  Nuncio  in  Brussels,  and  from  the  Sacred 
Congregation,  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  College  until 
the  outburst  of  Puritanical  fury  referred  to  in  the  letter 
quoted  from,  swept  it  away. 

The  letter  continues  : — 

“ There  is  nothing  that  occasions  me  more  inward  grief  than  to  see 
the  schools  which  were  instituted  by  me  (in  Drogheda)  now  destroyed 
after  so  many  toils.  Oh  ! what  will  the  Catholic  youth  do,  which  is 
both  numerous  and  full  of  talent  ? The  schools  continued  till  the  close 
of  November  (1673),  an(l  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1670, 
so  that  they  lasted  three  years  and  five  months,  and,  indeed,  the  fathers 
of  the  Society  (of  Jesus)  behaved  well  and  toiled  exceedingly  in  them, 
and  they  generally  had  about  150  Catholic  boys.  I expended  400  scudi 
(^100)  in  sending  letters,  whilst  I only  received  100  (£20)  from  your 
Eminence  ; for  I am  obliged  to  keep  up  a correspondence  with  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  in  London,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
accurate  information  to  your  Eminence.  ...  I gave  no  rest  to  my 
brows  and  pen,  or  even  to  my  horses,  during  the  past  four  years,  in  a 
vast  province  of  eleven  dioceses,  in  all  of  which,  besides  myself,  there 
was  only  one  Bishop,  and  he  old  and  half  decrepit — the  Bishop  of 
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Meath.  There  are  some  dioceses  here  that  have  not  seen  a Bishop  for 
40  years,  though  the  Catholics  are  numerous  in  them.  . . . Since 

the  dread  of  the  Parliament  commenced  in  the  month  of  February  last, 
I did  not  receive  ten  scudi  {£ 2 ) from  my  diocese,  and  at  present 
(December,  1673),  since  the  publication  of  the  Edict,  not  a coin  is  to 
be  seen  ; with  difficulty  can  a piece  of  oaten  bread  be  found  and  a hut 
of  straw.  May  the  Lord  God  be  ever  praised,  and  the  Most  Holy 
Mary  ! ” 

Letters  to  Rome  and  Brussels,  such  as  the  Primate  speaks 
of,  had  to  be  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  or  the  corres- 
pondence had  to  be  carried  on  under  assumed  names. 
Thomas  Cox  was  the  name  most  commonly  used  by  Dr. 
Plunket.  Even  then  the  Government  managed  occasionally 
to  stop  them.  There  is  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  least 
one  such  letter  by  the  Primate,  which,  as  it  was  never 
delivered,  must  have  been  detained  by  the  Government. 
The  Nuncio  at  Brussels,  who  was  the  recipient  at  this  time 
of  many  letters  from  Dr.  Plunket,  wrote  to  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation, saying : — 

“ I cannot  here  omit  to  represent  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  the  zeal 
with  which  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  labours  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  his  diocese,  of  which  I have  received  most 
indubitable  proofs  from  various  quarters.  Chiefly  by  his  zeal  are  the 
affairs  of  the  Catholic  religion  maintained  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.” 

For  the  next  six  years  we  see  the  saintly  prelate  diligently 
discharging  all  his  sacred  functions,  sometimes  openly — 
when  persecution  diminished ; at  other  times  furtively — 
when  a price  was  set  on  his  head.  He  revived  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which,  in  a time  of  so  much  political  disorder, 
had  naturally  become  relaxed;  and,  in  spite  of  the  sweetness 
of  his  disposition,  and  his  patient  forbearance,  he  made 
some  mortal  enemies.  With  Dr.  Talbot,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  he  extinguished  the  incipient  Gallican  schism 
fomented  by  Peter  Walsh.  He  held  Synods  at  Clones  and 
at  Ardpatrick,  near  Louth,  and  presided  at  a National 
Ecclesiastical  Council  in  Dublin.  He  visited  his  many 
dioceses  incessantly ; and  having  a special  mandate  from 
Rome,  went  even  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides 
to  break  the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  Scoto-Irish  there,  who 
were  in  a state  of  great  destitution,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

In  1678  there  broke  out  in  England  one  of  those  No 
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Popery  panics  which  seem  to  deprive  the  English  people  of 
the  last  glimmer  of  reason.  One  Titus  Oates  began  it.  He 
had  been  a Protestant  clergyman,  but  had  forfeited  his  em- 
ployments by  misconduct  and  subsequent  perjury.  Prompted 
by  a Rev.  Dr.  Tonge,  he  pretended  to  become  a Catholic, 
and  insinuated  himself  into  the  Jesuit  College  at  Valladolid, 
in  Spain.  After  five  months  he  was  expelled  in  disgrace. 
He  next  got  into  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  from  which,  too, 
he  was  ejected.  But  he  had  meanwhile  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  persons,  places,  and  things  which  enabled 
him  to  give  a semblance  of  reality  to  the  monstrous  impos- 
ture of  a pretended  Popish  Plot.  He  came  at  a propitious 
time.  There  were  many  noble  lords,  Shaftesbury  among 
them,  to  whom  the  possible  accession  of  a Catholic 
(James  II.)  to  the  throne  was  a thing  to  be  fought  against 
with  every  weapon,  even  the  sworn  lie.  By  these  Oates 
and  his  imitators  were  received  with  open  arms.  Lord 
Macaulay  thus  describes  these  perjured  miscreants  : — 

“ A wretch  named  Carstairs,  who  had  earned  a living  in  Scotland  by 
going  disguised  to  conventicles  and  then  informing  against  the  preachers, 
led  the  way  ; Bedloe,  a noted  swindler,  followed ; and  soon  from  all 
the  gambling-houses  and  spunging-houses  of  London,  false  witnesses 
came  forth  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  Roman  Catholics.  One  came 
with  the  story  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  who  were  to  muster  in  the 
disguise  of  pilgrims  at  Corunna  (in  Spain),  and  to  sail  thence  to  Wales. 
Another  had  been  promised  Canonization  (!)  and  ^500  to  murder  the 
King.  . . Oates,  that  he  might  not  be  eclipsed  by  his  imitators, 

soon  added  a large  supplement  to  his  original  narrative.  . . . The 

vulgar  believed,  and  the  highest  magistrates  pretended  to  believe,  even 
such  fictions  as  these.  The  chief  judges  of  the  kingdom  were  corrupt, 
cruel,  and  timid.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story  of  the  innocent 
English  blood  shed  in  torrents  during  the  delirium  that 
ensued.  After  a while  it  occasioned  some  surprise  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  Popish  Plot  in  Ireland.  In  Ireland 
Popery  exuded  from  the  green  sod,  and  the  air  was  rank 
with  it.  There,  if  anywhere,  there  should  be  a Popish  Plot. 
And  in  due  time  in  answer  to  a proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  such  a plot,  a plot  was  invented 
and  sworn  to  quite  as  stoutly  as  in  England.  Ormond  was 
once  more  Viceroy.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position  and 
seized  and  imprisoned  Dr.  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
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who  had  only  just  returned  from  exile.  The  other  Bishops 
fled  to  their  retreats  in  the  woods  and  the  mountains.  Now 
came  upon  the  scene  a friar  named  John  MacMoyer,  one  of 
several  whom  the  Primate,  in  restoring  discipline,  had  had 
occasion  to  suspend  for  very  gross  crimes.  MacMoyer 
accused  the  holy  prelate  of  conspiracy  against  the  Crown. 
The  Grand  Jury  (all  Protestants)  before  whom  his  sworn 
testimony  was  brought  rejected  it  and  had  the  witness 
arrested.  But  in  November,  1679,  Dr.  Phmket  was  called 
to  the  death-bed  of  his  namesake  and  relative  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  who  had  reared  him  until  he  was  sixteen.  He  came 
secretly  to  Dublin  to  administer  the  last  Sacraments  to  the 
dying  Bishop;  was  arrested  in  his  place  of  concealment  by  a 
party  of  military  and  imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle.  For  six 
months  there  was  no  charge  brought  against  him,  except 
this,  that  he  was  a Catholic  Bishop.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  MacMoyer,  who  had  now  been  released  from  prison, 
again  brought  forward  his  Popish  Plot.  A trial  took  place 
at  Dundalk,  but  MacMoyer  and  his  evil  associates  being 
well-known  there  they  were  afraid  to  come  forward.  At  the 
last  moment  MacMoyer  did  appear  to  explain  that  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a material  witness  he  could  not  proceed.  He 
accordingly  petitioned  for  a trial  in  London  and  this,  through 
the  aid  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  granted.  When  Dr. 
Plunket  had  already  been  twelve  months  in  prison  he  was 
taken  to  London,  lodged  in  Newgate,  and  kept  there  for 
another  six  months.  At  last,  on  3rd  May,  1681,  he  was 
brought  to  trial.  He  represented  to  the  Court  that  he  could 
not  defend  himself  without  his  witnesses  and  some  necessary 
documents  which  were  in  Ireland.  With  the  help  of  these 
he  could  show  what  manner  of  men  these  were  who  were 
prepared  to  swear  away  his  life.  Thirty-five  days  were 
allowed  to  him.  He  forthwith  despatched  his  servant  to 
Ireland  to  fetch  the  papers  and  the  witnesses,  and,  what  was 
quite  as  necessary,  to  beg  from  all  and  sundry  the  means  of 
paying  the  travelling  and  other  expenses  of  the  witnesses. 
The  messenger  was  delayed  at  Holyhead  for  fourteen  days — 
quite  a common  occurrence  at  that  time — before  he  could 
cross  to  Dublin.  When  he  did  cross,  the  judges  in  Dublin 
would  not  give  authentic  copies  of  the  sentences  passed  at 
various  times  on  MacMoyer  and  his  accomplices.  Thirty 
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witnesses  were  found  but  only  five  would  come.  Contrary 
winds  detained  these  five,  and  when  the  trial  re-opened  on 
8th  June,  the  witnesses  were  not  present,  though  a special 
messenger  from  them  had  arrived  to  say  that  they  had  reached 
Coventry  and  were  coming  on.  The  chief  accusers  were  John 
MacMoyer  and  Duffy,  both  apostate  Franciscan  friars,  and 
Edmund  Murphy,  a suspended  Parish  Priest— a leader  of 
a band  of  Tories  whom  he  (a  paid  informer)  was,  from  time 
to  time,  betraying  to  the  Government.  There  were  others 
both  clerical  and  lay,  among  them  John  MacLane,  a sus- 
pended priest,  and  Florence  MacMoyer,  a relative  of  the 
Franciscan  friar,  and  hereditary  keeper  of  the  celebrated 
Book  of  Armagh.  This  book  MacMoyer  afterwards  pawned 
for  ^5.  In  quite  recent  years  it  has  been  acquired  by  and 
may  be  seen  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  excommunicated  and  perjured  friars  came  forward 
and  swore  that  he  had  enrolled  70,000  men  and  had  invited 
the  French  King  over  ! What  other  charges  there  were 
may  be  gathered  from  his  reply.  He  declared  first  that  the 
whole  indictment  was  a mere  romance  fabricated  by  the 
friars,  his  enemies,  who  had  been  chastised  by  him  for  their 
wicked  life,  that  he  had  never  explored  the  Kingdom  or 
examined  the  fortresses  or  seaports  mentioned  by  the  friar, 
that  he  had  never  sent  an  agent  or  letter  to  any  part  of  the 
world  to  procure  the  assistance  of  soldiers  and  money ; that 
he  had  never  even  dreamt  of  enrolling  soldiers  or  setting  on 
foot  an  army  of  70,000  or  even  of  two  soldiers  ; and  that  it 
was  clear  that  all  the  power  of  the  King  could  not  call  into 
existence  such  an  army  in  Ireland,  and  that  all  the  revenue 
of  the  Kingdom  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  it. 

But  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  it  was  not  for  treason  but 
for  his  religion  the  holy  Primate  was  condemned.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  avowed  it  in  these  words  : — 

“ Truly  yours  is  treason  of  the  highest  nature  ; it  is  treason  in  truth 
against  God  and  your  King  and  the  country  where  you  lived.  You 
have  done  as  much  as  you  could  to  dishonour  God  in  this  case,  for  the 
bottom  of  your  treason  was  your  setting  up  your  false  religion , than 
which  there  is  not  anything  more  displeasing  to  God  or  more  pernicious 
to  mankind  in  the  world.  A greater  crime  there  cannot  be  committed 
against  God  than  for  a man  to  endeavour  to  propagate  that  religion  ! 55 

The  Jury  after  a few  minutes’  deliberation  brought  in  a 
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verdict  of  guilty  ! It  was  the  last  verdict  given  under  the 
panic  terror  of  the  Popish  Plot.  On  hearing  it  the  holy 
Primate  seeing  that  he  was  destined  to  a martyr’s  crown, 
exclaimed  Deo  Gratias  ! 

On  15th  June,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  passed  the  usual 
sentence  and  fixed  nth  July  for  the  execution. 

Father  Corker  a Benedictine  who  was  a fellow-prisoner 
with  the  Primate,  has  left  us  an  exquisite  picture  of  a great 
saint  in  his  account  of  Dr.  Plunket’s  life  in  prison: — 

<c  But,”  says  he,  “ I neither  can  nor  dare  undertake  to  describe  unto  you 
the  signal  virtues  of  the  blessed  martyr.  There  appeared  in  him  some- 
thing beyond  expression,  something  more  than  human.  The  most 
savage  and  hardhearted  people  were  mollified  at  his  sight.  Many 
Protestants  in  my  hearing  wished  their  souls  in  the  same  state  with  his, 
all  believed  him  innocent  and  he  made  Catholics — even  the  most 
timorous — in  love  with  death.” 

On  the  morning  of  nth  July,  1681,  he  was  placed  face 
uppermost  on  a wooden  hurdle  and  drawn  by  horses  through 
the  streets  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  Here  he  was  permitted 
to  address  the  people.  He  showed  conclusively  how 
impossible  it  was  that  a man  so  poor  as  he,  could  have 
raised  this  phantom  army  of  70,000  men.  He  protested  his 
innocence  in  the  most  solemn  way,  and  after  praying  very 
fervently  for  the  perjured  witnesses  against  him,  he  asked 
God’s  pardon  for  his  own  “ high  crimes  ” against  the  Divine 
Majesty.  “ I have  a firm  resolution  and  strong  purpose  by 
Your  Grace  O my  God,  never  to  offend  you,  and  I beseech 
Your  Divine  Majesty,  by  the  merits  of  Christ  and  by  the 
intercession  of  His  Blessed  Mother  and  all  the  Holy  Angels 
and  Saints,  to  forgive  me  my  sins  and  to  grant  my  soul 
eternal  rest.” 

While  he  repeated  the  Miseren \ and  other  penitential 
prayers  the  cap  was  drawn  over  his  eyes  and  the  rope  ad- 
justed round  his  neck.  At  a signal  the  cart  was  drawn  away 
from  beneath  him  and  he  was  left  hanging  till  he  expired. 

He  was  cut  down  after  death  and  disembowelled ; his 
heart  and  bowels  were  thrown  into  the  fire ; his  head  was  cut 
off  and  his  two  arms  were  disjointed  ; his  body  was  quartered 
and  drawn  asunder  by  four  horses  ! His  remains  (except 
the  head  and  arms)  were  interred  (as  the  martyr  wished) 
with  the  remains  of  Father  Whitbread  and  four  other  Jesuit 
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priests  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  four  years  before  and 
been  buried  in  St.  Giles’s  Churchyard. 

All  the  histories  of  the  time  without  exception  refer  to  the 
Primate  as  a man  judicially  murdered.  Charles  James  Fox 
said  “ of  his  innocence  no  doubt  could  be  entertained.” 
Leland,  a Protestant,  says  that  even  if  he  had  when  on  the 
scaffold  confessed  his  guilt  no  man  would  have  believed  a 
thing  so  incredible.  Baker’s  Chronicle,  Echard’s  History 
and  even  Dr.  Burnett — all  of  a strong  Protestant  bias — aver 
that  the  Primate  was  a “good  man”  “an  innocent  man” 
and  that  his  accusers  were  men  capable  of  any  crime. 

The  martyr’s  head  and  two  arms  were  secured  by  a lady 
named  Elizabeth  Sheldon  and  a surgeon  named  John  Ridley. 
But  when  Father  Corker,  O.S.B.,  was  released  from  prison 
shortly  afterwards,  on  the  accession  of  James  IE,  the  sacred 
relics  were  given  to  him.  He  had  the  holy  head  enshrined 
in  an  ebony  case  with  silver  ornaments,  and  carried  it  with 
him  to  Rome.  There  he  earnestly  petitioned  the  sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  for  leave  to  burn  a perpetual  lamp 
before  it.  But,  as  to  grant  the  leave  would  be  to  declare  the 
Primate’s  death  a murder  committed  under  English  Law — a 
declaration  highly  impolitic  at  the  time,  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion did  not  deem  it  opportune.  In  the  year  1714  Dr.  Hugh 
MacMahon,  the  venerable  martyr’s  second  successor  in  the 
Primatial  See,  brought  the  relic  from  Rome  and  deposited 
it  in  the  Sienna  Convent,  Drogheda,  which  was  then  governed 
by  Dr.  Plunket’s  grand  niece  Mother  Catherine  Plunket. 
And  there  the  precious  relic  still  lies  in  the  ebony  reliquary 
in  which  Father  Corker  first  enshrined  it.  There  is  a tradi- 
tion that  the  shrine  when  coming  from  Rome,  passed  through 
the  Custom  House  as  a clock  case. 

Father  Corker  also  found  means  to  convey  the  body  of 
the  holy  martyr  from  St.  Giles’s  to  a Benedictine  Monastery 
at  Lambspring,  near  Hildesheim  in  Germany.  When  taken 
up,  Dr.  Challoner  says,  the  body  was  after  four  years  found 
incorrupt.  In  the  Monastery  at  Lambspring  the  relics  were 
honoured  until  1883,  when  they  were  translated  to  England 
and  enshrined  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory’s  Benedictine 
Monastery,  at  Downside  near  Bath.  The  right  hand  was 
preserved  at  Lambspring.  The  arm-bone  without  the  hand 
is  venerated  in  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Taunton  ; the  poor 
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of  the  neighbouring  counties  used  to  take  their  sick  children 
to  be  touched  by  it.  It  is  said  to  have  cured  goitres  miracu- 
lously. Fifteen  years  after  his  holy  death  the  martyr’s  left 
arm  “ with  its  flesh  and  skin,  the  hand,  fingers  and  nails 
all  as  perfect  and  fresh  as  though  still  living,”  was  preserved 
in  the  Convent  of  English  nuns  in  Paris.  Small  portions 
of  linen  dipped  in  his  blood  are  in  many  places — in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  at 
Stonyhurst  College,  S.J.,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  relic  with  a history  is,  since  1870,  preserved  in 
the  Dominican  Convent,  Cabra,  awaiting  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  the  Holy  See  to  receive  the  public  veneration  due  to 
the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 

Archbishop  MacMahon  writing  in  1728  attested  that 
many  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  sacred  remains.  “ The 
memory  is  quite  fresh  (he  said)  of  those  things  which  the 
most  illustrious  Oliver  performed  after  his  glorious  martyr- 
dom, resplendent  with  such  wonders  and  miracles  that  his 
head  and  members  having  been  carried  into  different  lands 
remain  whole  and  incorrupt,  and  breathe  forth  a fragrant 
odour.” 

Since  1714  the  shrine  in  the  Sienna  Convent,  Drogheda, 
has  been  visited  uninterruptedly  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
ot  the  world,  eager  to  venerate  the  holy  relics  of  so  great 
a martyr. 

On  9th  December,  1886,  our  present  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  signed  the  decree  permitting  the  introduction  of 
the  cause  of  Beatification  in  the  case  of  264  heroic  servants 
of  God,  who  shed  their  blood  in  England  for  the  Catholic 
Faith  during  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  In  this  list 
is  to  be  found  the  name  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  He  is  therefore  now  styled  Venerable ; and 
steps  are  being  taken  under  the  auspices  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Logue,  the  present  occupant  of  the  martyr’s  Pri- 
matial  See,  which  will,  we  trust — when  the  searching  investi- 
gation which  always  takes  place  in  Rome  in  matters  of  this 
kind  is  ended — result  in  the  Beatification  and  Canonization 
of  the  great  Archbishop  whose  apostolic  life  and  holy  death 
are  very  imperfectly  outlined  here. 
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